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On the one hand, one extreme party compares the re-
jection of a Bill by the House of Lords to the veto
of a Bill by the Crown, and insists that the first
power should be abandoned as completely as the last
is believed to have been. Conversely, the most in-
fluential l members of the House of Lords allow that
it would act improperly in rejecting a constitutional
measure, of which the electoral body has signified
its approval by the result of a general election. Be-
tween these positions there appear to be several inter-
mediate opinions, most of them, however, stated in
language of the utmost uncertainty and vagueness.
Some persons appear to think that the House of
Lords ought not to reject or postpone a constitutional
measure which affects the powers of the House of
Commons, or its relation to the constituencies, or the
constituencies themselves. Others seem to consider
that the power of rejection might be exercised on
siich a measure, if the majority by which it has
passed the House of Commons is small, but not if
it exceeds a certain number. Lastly, little can be
extracted from the language of a certain number of
controversialists, violent as it is, except an opinion
that the House of Lords ought not to do wrong, and
that it did wrong on one particular occasion.

1 Lord Salisbury strongly urged this principle upon the House
of Lords when the Bill for disestablishing and disendowing the.
Established Church of Ireland was before it. This speech pro-*
bably secured the passing of the Bill.